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PHOTOGRAPH COLLECTIONS 


ENID A. EVANS 


1. VALUE OF PHOTOS AND NEED FOR THEIR PRESERVATION 

It is probably true to say that the photograph collection is one of 
the most neglected parts of a library. Some librarians may question 
whether it really is the library’s province to preserve photographs, and 
most will agree that they constitute a physical problem if nothing 
else. Books, despite varying sizes, have some measure of uniformity, 
even though it may be necessary to have two or three sequences. 
Photos, however, are irritatingly diverse. You may have prints of all 
shapes and sizes from 2 in. x 2 in. to 4 ft. x 3 ft.—and the latter 
may well be framed in a bulky frame which it would not be tactful 
to remove because the donor probably expects you to hang it some 
day. Then there are film negatives, and also plate negatives. And 
finally, you have the inevitable albums. All this tends to dampen the 


This paper was presented at the Seminar for Librarians of New Zealand Collections 
at the 26th N.Z.L.A. Conference, Rotorua, on 27 February 1957. 
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enthusiasm of librarians for collecting photos, and the tendency js 
perhaps to accept them, but with some reluctance. 


Before dealing with the care and cataloguing of photos, | want 
to stress their importance in the library, for they do form one of the 
important materials for historical research. Most numerous requests 
are for photos to illustrate a thesis, a book, or a newspaper article, 
and these can cover a wide range of subjects. They may be for a 
photo of some obsolete form of transport—hansom cabs, coaches, 
gigs; or for examples of early colonial architecture; or for some of a 
particular district at a certain period; or for a building which no longer 
exists; or for portraits of prominent and often not so prominent 
people; and there can be many others. Photos can also show the 
original topography of an area which has been radically altered. 


Librarians have mostly, I think, an appreciation of history, but it 
is possible that most of us are less diligent in collecting photos than 
in collecting books and manuscripts. Apart from the physical problem 
mentioned above, it is an indisputable fact that many photos in private 








possession are worthless, chiefly because they have no captions and | 


no dates. They are usually family collections which have accumulated 
over many years. All the same, they do often contain valuable photos 
as well as worthless ones, and it is for the librarian to prevent, if 
possible, destruction of such collections until he has made an inspec- 
tion of them. On the other hand, there are many private collections 
which are not just accumulations, but which have been systematically 


—— a 


built up. They usually cover a very narrow field, and for this reason | 


are likely to be very important, for they contain photos which may 
not be found in a more general collection. A librarian should ascertain 
what private collections there are in his district, visit the owners, and 
try to find out what the ultimate destination of the collection is likely 
to be. Sometimes the owners have no idea what will happen to their 
collections, and will be glad to find librarians who are interested in 
them. Often they will be willing ultimately to donate, or perhaps 
bequeath their collection to a library where interest will be taken in 
it and it will be cared for. Also, it is very useful to be able to call on 
these collectors when the library’s own collection cannot answer some 
enquiry. In Auckland, there is one man who specialises in the Wai- 
takere area, another in the Mt. Albert district, another in New Zealand 
railway engines and trains, another in tramcars, each of these collec- 
tions consisting of anything from 1,000 to 18,000 photos. I have found 
most co-operative those whom I have had occasion to ask for help. 


So much for the librarian’s part in preventing destruction. What | 
have now to say is perhaps an unattainable ideal, but should not be 
ignored on that account. There is perhaps a tendency to regard history 
as belonging to the past, forgetting that the present will soon become 
history. We should not, therefore, concentrate only on the past, but we 
should also try to acquire contemporary photos. But we should go 
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further than that. There should be some organisation in each district 
which would be responsible for recording in photos the district as it 
is, and especially before any changes take place. For instance, if a 
building is about to be pulled down, that building should be photo- 
graphed; if some acres of vacant land are going to be built on, a photo 
of that land should be taken; if tramcars are about to disappear from 
your city streets, photos should be taken of the streets showing the 
tram tracks and tramcars, and there should be photos showing the 
lifting of the tram tracks; if a new road is to be cut, photos should 
be taken of the area through which it will pass; and there are many 
other things which should be recorded. This is perhaps more properly 
the province of the local authority, and some are doing a certain 
amount in this direction. | understand that in Auckland, all City 
Council projects are photographed, and this should provide a valuable 
record. Much is being done by individual photographers in certain 
directions, as mentioned above, and probably the most satisfactory 
collections could be made by individuals who are interested. A 
remarkable record in photos of a district’s history is that compiled by 
the late Mr J. D. Richardson, an Auckland photographer, who in his 
collection of some 3,000 photos, has given us a photographic history 
of Auckland from 1840 to the 1930's. For the period prior to photo- 
graphy, he took photos of drawings and paintings of the city. Nearly 
all photos have been dated, and have good captions, often accom- 
panied by explanatory notes. They show streets, buildings, parks, etc., 
from many angles during almost every decade, so that by looking 
through the collection, you can see the growth of the city over 90 
years. The pity of it is, that nothing like it has been done since the 
1930's. The local authority should be responsible for seeing that the 
local history is recorded photographically, and should encourage 
private enterprise, but it should make itself responsible for aspects and 
areas not being covered. There is no district where old buildings are 
not being pulled down, and estates cut up; everywhere new roads are 
being formed; in many places hills are being quarried out of existence, 
and the whole contour of the area is constantly changing. Therefore it 
is for librarians in conjunction with local organisations, to encourage 
local authorities, organisations and individuals to interest themselves 
in this aspect of local history. 


2. CARE AND CATALOGUING OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


Firstly, a word about the extent and coverage of the Auckland 
Museum collection, for all I have to say on this subject is the outcome 
of my experience with it. The collection consists of approximately 
20,000 negatives and 6,000 prints, mainly New Zealand, but including 

2,000 negatives of Melanesia. Of the New Zealand photos, about 
4,000 are of Auckland and its environs, 6,000 of Auckland yachts and 
launches. These latter form an almost complete history in photos of 
Auckland pleasure craft. The rest of the New Zealand photos cover 
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other parts of New Zealand (dates ranging from the 1850's almos 
to the present day), Maori life and artifacts, plants, birds, insects, etc 

Although | have so far found the methods followed the best for 
our own collection this does not mean that I consider them the bes 
for all collections, for with different collections, different methods 
need to be used. This seems to apply even more to photographs than 
to books, for there is such a great variation between one photo 
collection and another. 


(1) CARE OF PRINTS AND NEGATIVES 


Old prints should be watched, and when they begin to fade, they 
should be copied if they are at all important. This presupposes 
adequate finance, but it is a pity when valuable photos are lost for 
ever through fading. Plate negatives should be handled as little as 
possible, and held by the edges. All negatives, film and plate, should 
be put into transparent envelopes. These glassine wallets are obtain- 
able in standard sizes from any firm which sells photographic equip- 
ment. Each plate negative should have an envelope to itself, though 
several film negatives can be put in one envelope if slips of paper are 
inserted between them. 


(2) HOUSING 


(i) Prints, Different types of collections will demand different treat- 
ments. The Auckland Museum collection is such that the majority 
of prints will fit into envelopes 10} in. x 83 in. It is better not to put 
too many in one envelope, for of course, if one photo is wanted, all 
have to be taken out. The contents are typed on the front of each 
envelope and the envelopes filed in a vertical file. We use a vertical 
steel filing cabinet, foolscap size. The uniformity in the size of the 
envelope makes it very easy to see what is available. For very large 
photos, some other arrangement is necessary, and we keep ours in 
drawers once used for maps. Wherever possible, we divest photos ol 
their frames and trim down mounts. 


(ii) Negatives. The negative collection should be kept separate from 
the print collection, and the negatives should be filed in different 
sequences according to size. Film negatives can be filed with plate 
negatives. We put the filing number and the title along the top of the 
envelope, and file the negatives vertically in steel drawers. Plate nega- 
tives should not be stacked on top of each other. If steel drawers are 
not available, the negatives can be placed upright on shelves, or pul 
in boxes, but this latter method is space-consuming, and not ver) 
convenient for use. Full plates are something of a problem. Because o! 
their weight, drawers can become too heavy to handle. The only 
solution seems to be the uneconomical one of only half filling the 
drawers. 
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(iii) Albums. Photo albums are most irritating. They so often seem 
to be of shapes unsuitable for ordinary shelves, they are usually bound 
unattractively, and have no titles on their spines, and a row of photo 
albums is a depressing sight. Their contents, too, are often no more 
inspiring, as they may be family albums with only a few photos of 
any value. Sometimes albums can be cut up, but not often, as the 
photos usually back on to each other. 


(3) ARRANGEMENT 


Unless you have a detailed card catalogue, some systematic arrange- 
ment is essential. One can, of course, put all the prints on, say, 
Wellington, in one envelope, on Whangarei in another, and so on, and 
file them alphabetically under place. So long as the collection is small, 
this will work quite well, but if your collection is going to grow, some 
more systematic arrangement will be necessary. | have found it most 
satisfactory to use the same classification system as is used in the 
library. The back of each print is stamped with the library stamp, and 
the classification number added. Sometimes further subdivision of the 
classification is necessary when a collection is very big, but this is a 
simple matter. For instance, our regional divisions are first by 
province, then by districts, corresponding to those adopted by the 
Committee on New Zealand Geographical Headings. So Auckland 
Province is DU436.1, Northland is DU436.11. We found that there 
were too many photos for convenience at DU436.11, so we further 
subdivided by county, e.g. Mangonui, DU436.111, Bay of Islands, 
DU436.112. Or it may not be necessary to expand the classification, 
but merely to devise an arrangement within a classification. For 
example, we have about 4,000 photos of Auckland. The number for 
Auckland is DU436.12. All photos of Auckland are classed at this 
number, then arranged under postal districts. An alphabetical arrange- 
ment of streets would not be practical, because a photo may show 
several streets, and you will immediately meet difficulties. No alpha- 
betical arrangement could possibly meet the case, but by arranging 
by postal districts, all photos of contiguous areas are together. The 
weakness of this is that sometimes boundaries change, but they seldom 
change radically, and it is not essential that the arrangement of the 
collection be changed, so long as you have available as a key the 
street map you have actually used. 

For the librarian who is unable to spend the time compiling a 
catalogue, this classified system works very well. Only our print 
collection is catalogued, the negatives being classified only. A cata- 
logue of photos is less necessary than a catalogue of books, for while 
books are usually asked for specifically, photos seldom are. Requests 
are usually for “a photo of . . .” These requests are answered by a 
classified arrangement, the weakness being, of course, that there are 
no cross references. Despite this, to librarians who are faced with the 
problem of cataloguing a collection, | do recommend this system, for 
one can very quickly make a collection workable. 
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Although I recommend the above, it is not the ideal method as far 
us negatives are concerned. Ideally, every negative should have 4 
print. This is a counsel of perfection which few have the financial 
means to attain, but if this is done, the prints can then be filed with 
the print collection, and the negatives can be filed numerically. Thus 
negatives are not handled unnecessarily. Every negative should have 
an accession number, and this should be put on the edge of the 
negative and also on the envelope. The print will have the negative 
number on the back. 


(4) CATALOGUING 


After some experimenting, | have come to the conclusion that a 
classified catalogue is the most satisfactory for photos. Again it may 
depend on the kind of collection. If it consists mainly of photos of 
objects, a dictionary catalogue would probably be the best, but if il 
consists chiefly of photos of places, it is useful if the relationship of 
one place to another is shown. Supposing, for instance, you want to 
know what photos there are of the Bay of Islands. You might have 
photos of Russell, Paihia, Waitangi, Opua. There will be a card in 
the dictionary catalogue for each of these, with references. If your 
patience lasts, you will eventually obtain the same information as the 
classified catalogue will give you, but it is a cumbersome process. 
How much easier it is to have all the cards together at the classifica- 
tion number for the Bay of Islands. 

My first experiment in photo cataloguing aimed at obviating the 
disadvantages of the dictionary catalogue without making a classified 
catalogue, and the result was a hybrid affair, something like the 
alphabetico-classed catalogue. It worked, but it seemed to me that a 
classified catalogue would be more satisfactory, so a change was made. 
There were difficulties, because it is not possible to make a classified 
catalogue following exactly the same principles as for books. The 
difficulty arises because photos have no author, and no real titles. 
They have captions which are not peculiar to the photo in question, 
and therefore you have no card which you can really call your key 
card. Another point is, that it is not always necessary to catalogue 
photos individually, and the extent to which this is done will depend 
on the collection. Supposing that you have a collection of photos ol 
the Pink and White Terraces. Even if the collection is large, it may 
not be necessary to list each photo separately. There is, however, 4 
man who collects photos of the thermal regions, and for him, each 
Terraces photo has its own individuality. If he were compiling 4 
catalogue, no doubt he would make individual entry. Photos of your 
own district should be listed individually, although even then, some 
can be grouped together. For instance, every visitor to Christchurch 
who has a camera photographs the River Avon. Unless there is some 
particular reason for listing these photos, you could put on your card 
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RIVER AVON 
Collection of photos not individually catalogued. 


Portraits should be arranged in alphabetical order at the number 
for Biography, and should have an entry in the catalogue under each 
person. Further than that, individuals in group photos, if recognisable, 
should have entries. In local collections, it is very important to have a 
record of portraits. Ships also should have individual entry. 

The extent to which buildings should be indexed is something 
about which I am not yet entirely decided. As far as specific buildings 
are concerned, we rely on the regional approach. People want some- 
times to determine the exact location of a building, but they usually 
know the approximate location. One enquiry we had was to deter- 
mine the original site of the Bank of New Zealand in Auckland. It 
was known that it was in Queen St., but even if it had not been known, 
it could soon have been found from directories. Our catalogue could 
not help, but by consulting a directory, and by going to the Queen St. 
photos, it was possible to find a photo of the original building. Ii 
however, there is time to make a detailed index of buildings, it would 
certainly be useful. I am not sure also of the extent to which there 
should be entry under kinds of buildings. This would be even more 
useful than entry for specific buildings, but the problem is to decide 
what kinds of buildings you are going to index. There was the enquiry 
we had for any photos of early hotels. Again our catalogue could 
not help, but by dint of searching, a number of photos were found. 
There could with advantage be entries under Hotels, Theatres, 
Churches (especially Selwyn churches), Factories, Colonial architec- 
ture, and probably others. 

With book cataloguing, deviation from rules is frequently necessary 
to meet the needs of a collection. With photo cataloguing, it is 
difficult to lay down rules at all. There is more diversity between one 
photo collection and another than between one local collection of 
books and another. With books, there is only a relatively small number 
on any one subject or region, but with photos, the extent of a collec- 
tion is limited only by the enthusiasm of photographers. It is, there- 
fore, possible to lay down only a few broad principles, leaving each 
librarian to work out details for himself. 

In conclusion, may I again emphasise the importance of photos 
and the need for their care and preservation. Librarians of public 
libraries in the smaller districts can do much in this direction, for 
they are in contact with so many of the local people. Don’t leave 
it to the librarians in the cities and larger towns, for few of us are 
doing all that should be done. Try to encourage individuals, societies 
and local authorities to take an interest in recording photographically 
the history of the district, and try to prevent destruction of collections 
which might contain valuable material. 
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GREYMOUTH 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


J. C. HEAPHY 


’ 
On 16th April last, just on ten years after fire destroyed the Town 


Hall building in which the Library was situated, His Worship the 
Mayor, Mr F. W. Baillie, opened our new Library. This event was 
the fulfilment of years of planning by former librarians for better 
accommodation for the Library and thus an improved library service 
for the people of Greymouth and the surrounding districts. This new 
building has been constructed to the design worked out by the late 
Miss Lucie Heine in co-operation with the Borough Engineer, Mr 
J. H. McElhinney, who drew up the plans. 

The building, which is rectangular, is a single-storey structure of 
buff coloured concrete blocks. It occupies approximately the same 
site as did the library portion of the old Town Hall, and provides, 
in addition to the Public Library, accommodation for the Pioneer 
Library and for the School Library Service. 

The position is an excellent one, a corner section, with one 
frontage on the street line of the main thoroughfare, and the other 
set back some 25 ft. from the footpath. The main entrance is on 
this latter side of the building and is approached by concrete paths 
from both streets. The rest of this area is to be laid out in Jawns 
and gardens. Another entrance is provided on the far side of the 
building leading directly into the Children’s Library. The main 
entrance has a concrete portico approached by two shallow steps 
on two sides and having an ornamental iron fence on the third side. 
Double doors lead into the Library. On entering the Library through 
these doors, one is first impressed by the sense of spaciousness con- 
veyed by a building uncluttered by pillars, bookstacks or unnecessary 
furniture. 


The main room of the building is L-shaped, the foot of the L 
being cut off from the rest by the addition of a stack of shelves to 
form the Children’s Library. All other shelving is around the walls. 
The dividing shelves run from between two plate glass windows facing 
the main street back towards the issue desk which faces the entrance. 
One of these full-length windows serves the Main Library, the other 
the Children’s Library. On either side of these windows, but set 





(Opposite) GREYMOUTH PUBLIC LIBRARY. Section of library to right of the 
door and looking out on to the main street. The Children’s Library is seen to the 
left of the dividing shelves 
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higher in the wall, are louvre-type windows. All other windows are 
above the bookshelves. Under the louvres in the Main Library there 
are three bays of over-sized shelves which are excellent for displaying 
our Art books. In the corresponding corner of the Children’s Library 
we have sets of pigeon holes of various sizes, which are a joy for the 
“easies”, large picture books and periodicals. 

In arranging the stock we have endeavoured to give most promi- 
nence to those sections which we felt were most neglected in our 
old premises, mainly by reason of their cramped positions or the 
awkward corners in which they were housed. With this in view, and 
so far with encouraging results, we have assigned the first two bays of 
shelves to the left of the entrance door to the Literature section, 
while those on the right-hand side have been used to display Loan 
Collections from Country Library Service. The first two bays of the 
dividing stack, which comes up close to the issue desk, are being used 
to house the New Zealand section. Along the rest of the wall from 
the Literature section we have placed our Free Fiction, with the 
Rental Fiction beyond, along the dividing wall between the Main 
Library and the Pioneer Library. The Pioneer Library is a fire-proot 
room in which it is intended to keep material relating to the early 
days on the Coast. The rest of the shelving is devoted to Non-fiction. 
Under most of this shelving there are sloping display shelves for our 
periodicals and outsize books, and the ample cupboards behind these 
provide excellent storage space for back numbers of periodicals and 
other material. 

The leading signs for the various sections were printed at one 
of the local newspaper offices in the largest size type available, 
approximately two inches high, black on a lightweight white card. 
These have been pasted on to mounts fashioned from pinex. They are 
very clear and can be read from the far side of the Library. We 
have used strip signs (also printed at one of the newspaper offices) 
along the shelves to define the different subject areas. Blue type on 
silver card was used for these, and they are attached to the shelves 
by means of a metal price-card holder which clips onto the shel! 
and can be moved with ease if it is desired to re-arrange the books 
on the shelves. 

Bright colour has been restricted to the walls dividing the main 
room from the workroom—on the workroom side. Shades of lilac. 
blue and pink have been used for the walls and lime green for all 
shelf facings in the Main Library. The ceiling consists of white acoustic 
tiles with a primrose-coloured border. The linoleum is a mottled 
fawn. A bright splash of colour is provided by the cherry leather 





(Opposite) GREYMOUTH PUBLIC LIBRARY. Section of library to left of the duet 


with newspaper stand, catalogue and entrance to the Pioneer Library. 
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upholstery of the chairs, which are of natural polished rimu to match 
the reading tables, of which there are two, one in each wing of the 
Main Library. The newspaper stand has been placed to the left of 
and within easy reach of the main door. It is in two units, each unit 
having four shelves each divided into two and being thus capable of 
holding eight files of papers. The reading slope of each takes two 
open newspapers. The catalogue stands on a wooden filing cabine' 
in the corner adjoining the door into the Pioneer Library. A round 
reading table of polished rimu with six chairs and a long form are 
provided for the children. In the Children’s Library also there is a 
low display stand on which we have placed a globe, and the junior 
catalogue stands on a small bookcase where the children’s encyclo- 
pedias are kept. Around the walls we have four framed pictures lent 
to us by the National Library Service, Wellington. The issue desk 
faces the main door and is of polished rimu plywood veneer, banded 
with chrome strips. Behind it, there is direct access to the workroom 
by means of a swing door. A short desk, at right angles to the main 
desk and 3 in. lower, faces the Children’s Library. In the wall dividing 
the Library from the workroom a slide has been fitted at the end 
of the children’s section of the issue desk, giving direct access to a 
bench in the workroom. Books can be passed through here during 
busy periods for discharge as convenience allows. 

The Library is, | think, at its most attractive at night when all the 
lights are on. Double fluorescent tubes fitted with louvre attachments 
have been placed at regular intervals, and the whole effect is very 
pleasing. Heating throughout the building is provided by gas space 
heaters fitted at intervals around the walls 

The rest of the building comprises the workroom, staff room, store 
room and School Library Service room. We have had more scope 
here to use colour, as all internal walls are painted, and although 
to enumerate all the colours used sounds rather garish, the whole 
effect is quite attractive. The same linoleum is used throughout—red 
marbled. with white. This is also used on the sink bench and the 
work bench in the School Library Service room. In the workroom 
the ceiling is blue with two walls in deeper shades of blue; the third 
wall, which runs into a stack passage leading to the store room, is 
a golden yellow. Cupboards and drawers are grey outlined in white 
und chairs and tables are a matching grey. The staff room is fitted 
with a gas fire and has walls of grey and jade green, the ceiling 
being a pale green. The chairs here are butter yellow. The store 
room, where we keep our cartons and packaging, old newspapers, 
ctc., is also amply fitted with shelves. The colours here are yellow 
on the ceiling with rattan and green walls. The School Library Service 
room is coloured in peach and green and has shelves around three 
walls, a work bench fitted under the windows, and two island stacks 
in the centre of the floor. A door giving access to this part of the 
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building leads into the store room from a concrete drive which 
runs along the back of the building. 

The generous amount of storage space provided allows us to hold 
some of our stock in reserve and so avoid over-crowding the shelves 
in the Library, leaving ample room for displaying the books effectively. 
In this way, by always keeping a big percentage of the books fully 
displayed, borrowers are, without difficulty, continuously discovering 
something fresh, and this fact, added to the excellence of the site 
and the attractiveness of the building, has done much to stimulate 
interest in the Library. 





THE BRITISH 
NATIONAL BOOK CENTRE 


A. ALLARDYCE 


“DuPLIKATE CLEARING Hous. Lyk Banquo’s gost this wil never 
down til we get a praktikal solution .. . A jeneration ago | pro- 
pozd such a clearing hous but as ofen was ahed of my tym. Sum milions 
of duplikate books exist, occupy needed room & do no erthli good. 
As bookmen we can't advyz the paper mil for whyl meni of them ar 
useles most of them wd be of servis sumwher ... It isn’t the 
question of if but when. Sooner or later sumbodi wil fynd means for 
this greatli needed work.” 

So wrote Melvil Dewey some 27 years ago. He drew a simplified 
picture. The interchange of “duplicates” between individual libraries 
had long been common and the exchange activities of specialised 
or local bodies, such as the Medical Library Exchange and the 
Philadelphia Union Library Catalog, well known. Only in Germany, 
however, had a full-scale national organisation been created for the 
interchange of surplus books and periodicals. 

World War II changed the situation. The success of the American 
Book Center in Washington and the Inter-Allied Book Centre 
(1.A.B.C.) in London in rehabilitating war-damaged libraries, together 
with UNESCO'S post-war encouragement, helped to re-activate old and 
establish new national “exchange centres”. The B.N.B.C. was one of 
the results. 

In the United Kingdom the work of redistributing surplus books 
and periodicals had previously been carried on since 1937 by the 
National Central Library in London, but only within a limited circle 
and in a small way, and the War had stopped that. 


Mr A. Allardyce is Superintendent, British National Book Centre 
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It was revived in 1947 when the British National Book Centre 
(B.N.B.C.) succeeded 1.A.B.C. (a purely war-time agency) to dispose 
of the latter’s residual stock and develop the work of interchange in 
the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth. The distinctive name 
arises from UNESCO’S desire to see National Book Centres all over 
the world, but the British National Book Centre is, in fact, a regular 
department of the National Central Library. 

The aim of the Centre is similar on a national scale to that of its 
immediate predecessor—to encourage the redistribution as free gifts 
of unwanted though still useful books and periodicals—but the method 
differs. It is, in fact, a return to the Library’s pre-war practice, only 
on a much larger and more highly organised scale. Instead of acting 
as a depot to which donations are sent, as 1.A.B.C. did and as Dewey 
suggested, B.N.B.C. acts mainly as a clearing house for information: 
the books and periodicals themselves are held by the offering 
libraries (although selected donations are sometimes received from 
private persons). The need for a large central staff and heavy 
accommodation and transport costs is thus avoided. 

B.N.B.C.’s function is to circulate monthly lists of offers and 
wants and to allocate the material offered. The lists vary in size, but 
generally a book list contains about 1,500 titles and a_ periodical 
list about 500 titles. About 350 libraries at present receive the former 
and about 290 the latter, at a cost (for those not in the United 
Kingdom) of £5 and £2/10/0 per annum respectively (air mail 
edition). . 

This air mail edition is necessary so that libraries in all parts of 
the Commonwealth can receive the same lists and observe the same 
time limit—one month. It can be done if requests also are sent by 
air letter. Indeed, libraries in Canberra, Auckland, Hong Kong or 
Fiji, are often more prompt than some in London. 

The principle of allocation is simple and has some useful con- 
sequences: where any item is requested by only one library it goes 
there, unless manifestly unsuitable (e.g., any connection between a 
steel manufacturer’s library and Sandford’s De descensu Domini 
Nostri Jesu. Christi ad infernos, an actual request, could only be 
irregular or highly imaginative). When, however, two or more 
libraries are interested, the Centre takes into account what each 
library has given, what it has had, its subject interests, special 
collections and so on. For such items as one of the older editions 
of Besterman’s World Bibliography there are usually over 50 
applicants; and there is always competition for over half the contents 
of each list. So the task is one which needs to be carried out 
methodically and fairly, yet with imagination and understanding— 
and with the speed demanded of a small staff with a tight schedule. 

The results of this system are entirely favourable. No library is 
prevented from having what it needs and what no one else wants merely 
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because it has nothing to exchange; both the less developed and the 
special libraries benefit in this way. Established libraries which give 
a great deal and ask for little have a strong claim on the much 
wanted bibliography or out-of-print work. So it will be seen that as 
much as possible is put to good use without the artificial restraint of 
having to level up offers and wants. 

Nor are the benefits felt only by the recipient. Every library in 
time accumulates dead stock. Some libraries, no doubt, make this 
responsibility a light one by selling what they can and pulping the 
rest or, as used to be the case, passing it on in vain hope to hospitals 
and prisons. Other libraries, unwilling to destroy perfectly good 
material, hoard it until they can start a private duplicate exchange 
programme, but may well find that circulating their own lists of 
surplus books and periodicals can be tedious and relatively unprofitable. 
B.N.B.C. has been a great help in this problem. Centralised listing 
and circulating are much less time-wasting and much more effective, 
as can be seen from the regular allocation of 70-80 per cent of 
items listed by the Centre. 


This does not mean that B.N.B.C. can be used as a rubbish chute 
to save the offering librarians the trouble of exercising their librarian- 
ship. The instructions with which members are furnished make clear 
that what is offered must justify the labour expended upon it and 
should not include out-of-date or very common material or volumes 
in bad condition. It is useless to try to unload on a saturated market 
yesterday's best sellers or the day before yesterday’s medical or legal 
text books. On the whole the Centre’s users understand this need for 
selection, and where doubt exists B.N.B.C. is glad to advise. All cards 
submitted are checked against the standing file of wants maintained 
at the Centre, and also scrutinised for the Library’s own needs, and 
by the British Museum, which takes a surprising number and variety 
of items. Anything not listed which might be of use to libraries with 
special interests is offered separately to them. 

Special arrangements can often be made to transfer to developing 
libraries in the Overseas territories batches of current but locally 
surplus books still available on the second-hand market and not 
worth the trouble of listing. 


And now to clear up a few points of routine. B.N.B.C. supplies 
special offer cards free of charge and for each book or periodical 
litle the offering library sends one of these cards with its name and 
address stamped on the back to the Centre; 3,000 to 7,000 of these 
cards arrive each month. Each library is given an exact date for 
retention of the material offered—up to approximately six months in 
the case of overseas libraries. The cards are then scrutinised, separated 
into “books” and “periodicals”, edited and arranged, and from the 
resulting files stencils are typed and lists prepared. When requests 
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(quoting list and item number) arrive, each appropriate card in the | 


file has noted on it a mnemonic symbol for the requesting libran 
After allocation the full name and address of the prospective recipien| 
is stamped by addressing machine on the card under the title, etc 
An advice note is sent to this library and cards for items requested are 
sent back to their offering libraries which, in due course, pack up 
and despatch these items. Receiving libraries refund postage. No other 
expense, apart from B.N.B.C. list subscriptions mentioned above, js 
involved. 


This traffic has reached quite large proportions and now involves 
annually around 100,000 “pieces” (i.c., book volumes, serial volumes 
and parts, without distinction). This frees a considerable amount o! 
shelf space, as well as transferring to the right quarters much basic 
material to amplify subject coverage, supply out-of-print desiderats 
and complete sets for binding. Over 500 libraries donate material 
through the Centre; about 450 libraries subscribe to the lists and are 
thus eligible to receive these donations. Many are in the Common- 
wealth and overseas territories. A very large variety of interest 
exists among these libraries, which include those of government 
departments, e.g., Central Office of Information, Ministries of Fuel, 
Agriculture, Housing & Local Government, Colonial Office; national 
corporations, e.g., National Coal Board, United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority, British Broadcasting Corporation; industrial and 
manufacturing concerns like L.C.1., G.E.C., Vickers-Armstrong, 
British Nylon Spinners, Courtaulds, Glaxo, May & Baker, besides 
a host of smaller firms and industrial research organisations. like 
British Coal Utilization Research Association, Coal Tar Research 
Association and the Research Association of British Rubber Manu- 
facturers; great and small universities and their institutions, Jarge 
city and county libraries, small borough libraries; and special libraries 
such as Lambeth Palace Library, British Drama League, Society for 
Theatre Research, National Building Record, Marx Memorial Library, 
Mothers’ Union, National Book League. They range from British 
Honduras in the west, to Hong Kong, Singapore, Australia, New 
Zealand in the east; from the Shetland Isles in the North Atlantic 
to Fiji in the South Pacific and cover the developing African 
territories, Zanzibar, Mauritius, British West Indies and so on. 


B.N.B.C. can now be said adequately to supplement existing 
private and specialised interchange arrangements in the Common- 
wealth. Although it has occasionally sent lists to foreign libraries no 
regular and systematic interchange has yet been conducted in this 
field. The reciprocal benefit which would arise from British and 
Commonwealth libraries in the influx of foreign material must awail 
the necessary extra staff. 
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Although the Centre did for a period admit no new members, 
present provision from the National Central Library's funds (largely a 
grant-in-aid from H.M. Treasury) and B.N.B.C. subscriptions will 
allow additional British and Commonwealth libraries to participate 
and interested libraries in New Zealand are invited to write for 
sample lists to The Superintendent, B.N.B.C., National Central 
Library, Malet Place, London. W.C.1. 





NON TEAR PLASTIC BOOK COVERS 
NON TEAR P.V.C. PLASTIC PIECES CUT TO SIZES. 
7 in., 74 in., 7$ in., 72 in., 8 in., 84 in., 84 in., 82 in., by 18 inches, 
5d. each. 9 in., 94 in., 94 in., 93 in., by 18 inches, 6d. each. 
Other sizes priced accordingly. 
NON TEAR P.V.C. PLASTIC by the yard, any quantity, 47/48 ins. 
wide, 2/6 per running yard. 
ACETATE .004. Cut pieces. Up to 8} ins. by 18 ins., 6d. each. 
9 in. to 93 ins. by 18 ins., 7d. each. Other sizes priced accordingly. 
ACETATE 23/24 inches wide, 2/- per running yard, any quantity. 
TAPES. Cloth adhesive, } in. wide, 2 in. spool. Colours, red, blue, 
green, yellow, black and grey. 50 yards, 5/6 per roll. 
LASSOMETIC ADHESIVE, 3} in. wide, 2 in. spool, colours, blue, 
green, red, yellow, black and white, 25 yards, 2/10 per roll. 
P.V.C. BOOK COVERS, are made in all sizes, bound with either 
cloth or lassometic tapes. ACETATE covers also supplied. Prices 
reasonable. 
Plastic adhesive glue, 6/6 per pint. 


Seal your own book jackets with Morane heat sealing skin. Sold 
in sheets .OO1 in., 18 x 40 ins. 1/8 a sheet. 20 x 40 ins. 1/9 and 
24 x 40 ins. 2/-. 

0015 in. 1/9, 1/16 and 2/1 each respectively. 

.003 in. 2/10, 2/11 and 3/- a piece each respectively. 

Using .0O1 thickness the average book will cost approx. 4d. each. 
Book jackets, index cards, etc., can be sealed with an ordinary iron 
using medium heat. 

We can seal your reference cards, documents, blue prints, book 
covers, etc., with heatsealing PLASTIC SKIN. Quotes given on 
request. Prompt attention given to all orders. 

Order with confidence from: 


C. H. RENNIE, 
114 Princes Drive, 
NELSON. 
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THE WEAKEST LINK 


Plastic book covers are used by the majority of 
libraries throughout New Zealand and have improved 
the appeal and life of books in circulation. Experience 
has shown librarians that the edge binding tape tends 
to split at the spine and deteriorate rapidly after a 
few months’ use. 


We are pleased to offer what we believe to be a 
better book cover and we are prepared to guarantee 
the edge binding tape for the life of the cover. In 
conjunction with some quite attractive advertising this 
book cover is offered at a lower price. 


Should you have a limited budget please allow us 
to demonstrate how your quantity of cellulose covers 
may be increased by at least fifty per cent. for the 
same outlay. 


As we are indenting our Cellulose Acetate from England 
precut to size, we have available 10 reels 24 in. wide, 
004 in. thick, 60 Ibs. weight per reel. The price is 7s. 10d. 
per Ib. plus packaging and freight. 





If we have aroused your interest—write to: 
COMMERCIAL PUBLICITY LTD. 


P.O. Box 1941; Auckland. 
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FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO N.Z.L.A. LIST 
AUTHOR GRADING 


A Established author of Major Works—wholly free. 
[A] Tentative A grading—mainly free. 
AB Author with Literary and General appeal—suitable for both free 
and rental collections. 
[AB] As above: tentative grading. 
B Author of Stock Commercial Novels—wholly rental. 
TITLE GRADING 
A Major works. 
Ab Less important works. 
AB Literary and general appeal. 
aB General but mainly non-literary appeal. 
B Stock commercial. 
OQ May cause offence. 
PoPULARITY is indicated by asterisks (maximum three) after the title 
gradings. 





1. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


Boll, Heinrich. The bread of our early Subject ...is the East Anglian 
years, tr. by Mervyn Savill. Arco, rebellion of 1549... the reader will 
1957. 12/6. “The action of this brief feel the lack of narrative focus but 
novel is compressed into twenty- this remains an exceptionally vivid 
four hours ... The loaded, intense, exercise in recreation.”” M. Richardson 
and gloomily mannered style . . . the in NS, 14.9.57. AB*. 
odd unreality of the central character Si . >. 

. and the bleak despair that is MacKenzie, Sir Compton, 1882- . A 


st Ge Got @ og ~ Rockets galore. Chatto & Windus. 
consta age ast... 1957. 15/-. “I could wis that Si 
TLS, 6.9.57. Ab. i = os 


; : or ‘ . Compton had played down his love 
Colette, Sidonie Gabrielle Claudine, say, which is ya but a neve, and 
1873-1954. A. Mitsou, tr. by Raymond had spared us some of the Gaelic 


Postgate. Secker & Warburg, 1957. . Otherwise, this seems to me one 
10/6. “...A_ slight and charming of the best of his island comedies, 
story of a brief affair between a effective as satire within the limits of 
pretty little revue artist and a dashing its amiable class.” P. Hansford 


ge ogg hgh ony a ee Johnson in NS, 21.9.57. AB**, 
eve uc oO e charm o e OO P ® ° . ° 
derives from the author’s humorous Nabokov, Viadimir Vladimirovich, 
candour and affection for her 1899- . A. Pnin. Heinemann, 1957. 
characters.” TLS, 23.8.57. Ab**. 13/6. “Vladimir Nabokov writes in 
Cozzens, James Gould, 1903- . A. By the _ tradition of Chekov, _Svevo, 
love possessed. Harcourt, Brace, 1957. William Gerhardi . - + Here are no 
$5. “If the book had a subtitle it great tragedies, unless it is a tragedy 
would be The Education of Arthur for the hero to be too small, too 
Winner . . . He is a successful lawyer fat, too preposterous for tragedy: but 
in his fifties, a figure of Roman behind every tenderness and hilarity 
rectitude . . . Within a 49-hour period there is a complexity of sorrow. f. 
fissures of revelation about Winner's Hansford Johnson in NS, 21.9.57. 
closest friends—and about himself—rip Ab*. ’ 
open this safe and stolid world... O’Hara, John, 1905- . A. A_ family 
None of [its] shortcomings will keep party. Cresset press, 1957. 8/6. “A 
[it] from being the best American Family Party is a long-short story of 
novel of the year.’ Time, 2.9.57. 64 widely-printed pages, and is in 
AB***O. the form of an after-dinner speech 
Lindsay, Jack, 1900- . AB. The great given by a small-town business boss. 
oak. Bodley Head, 1957. 18/-. “What .. . Mr O’Hara’s story is a common- 
an admirable and instructive historical place piece of simple rah-rah 
novelist he is. His detail is formid- bunkum by a very clever man who 
able, the product of huge industry. ought to know better.” P. Hansford 
He writes with passion... The Johnson in NS, 21.9.57. AB. 
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Powys, John Cowper, 1872- . Stegner, Wallace Earle, 1909- . AB. 
and about. Macdonald, 1957. 5/-. city of the living. Hammond, 19§7, 
“Two long short stories . . . science 12/6. Short stories. “‘There is a basi¢ 
fiction without the science. . he sentimentality which a _ consciously 
redeeming qualities of the book sophisticated technique cannot quite 
me are the wild arrogance of cover up... But these are readable 
improvisations and the sly Welsh fun and warm-hearted stories.” G. §, 

G. §S. Fraser in NS, 31.8.57. Fraser in NS, 31.8.57. AB*. 
Ab*. 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS 


Kentfield, Calvin. The angel and the novel that gives one a surer sense of 
sailor. Gollancz, 1957. 15/-. “. . . his the great empty plains, with their 
talent is under control and has even tiny towns... or, for that matter, 
been trimmed to what an English one that more graphically describes 
critic thinks of as a typical American the ardours and endurances of the 
pattern... yet Mr _ Kentfield’s  in- covered-wagon days.” W. Allen ig 
dividuality of Style and feeling shows NS, 7.9.57. AB**. 
in them all . {Two of the stories] 
can bear comparison with the best Wyckoff, Nicholas E. The _ Braintree 
writing that has come out of the mission, Gollancz, 1957. 13/6, 
United States in recent years.”’ TLS, “Fictional versions of might-have-been 
16.857. Ab* history have their own fascination, 

Morris, Wright. The field of vision. and The Braintree Mission is 4@ 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1957. 15/-. distinguished example of its kind, 

. | found The Field of Vision written with a_ nice, damped-down 
enormously interesting, more so than humour and a feeling for eighteenth 
any American novel I had read for a century attitudes of mind.” TLS 
long time ...I1 have not read a 13.9.57. AB*. 


3. COLLECTED AUTHORS 


Stafford, Jean, 1915- (A/AB) = and of childhood, and the wry frustrations, 
others. A book of stories, Gollancz, too muted ever to become tragic, of 
1957. 16/-. Fifteen stories, other con- middle-class American domestic life, 
tributors being John Cheever, Daniel Yet how beautifully in each case is 
Fuchs and William Maxwell. “Their the material handled...” W. Alien 
material lies in the disillusionments in NS, 7.9.57. AB** 





15 DARWIN STREET, 
KARORI, 
WELLINGTON, W.3. 


Telephone 78-322 


BOOKBINDING SPECIALISTS 
PICKERING AND PLATT 


We specialise in the modern Flexibound process and are experts 
in the repair and finishing of rare bindings. 


Quotations submitted on any class of binding. 


All our quotations include lettering in gold or black. 
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‘LOMAK’ CATALOGUE CABINETS 


are constructed in 


SELECTED TIMBERS 
with 
AUTOMATIC DRAWER STOPS 


CARD LOCKING RODS 
BRASS FITTINGS THROUGHOUT 


* 


For further particulars write 


“ LOMAK FURNITURE CO. LTD. 


Phone 75-903 Christchurch Box 1021 














BOOKBINDING — REPAIRS 


We are binding for 40 main libraries and are able to 
cope with several more. We bind in Winterbottom’s 
bookcloth or Dominion Vellum. Our prices displayed 
are quoted only for Public Libraries and Schools. 


BOOKS Up to 9" x 6"—3/6 each. 
Up to 11” x 7°—S/1 each. 
Up to 15” x 10°—10/10 each. 
SEWING 1/- to 1/6 extra—undertaken where 
necessary. Stitchless binding also 
undertaken where necessary. 
MAGAZINES Covers stiffened —Up to 10” x 7” 
2/- each. 
Over 10” x 7”—2/6 each. 
Magazines returned expeditiously 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING SERVICE 
Empire Street, Cambridge P.O. Box 57 
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“THE TIMES ATLAS 














OF THE WORLD” 

In siz cope end quality toms of a magnittide that out- 4 
clinssc my oathis ever betos produced. [ts printing, colour 
work and binding make it a triumph of British skill and 
craftsmanship 

Published by the London Janes in S Volumes, this athas will 
unquestionably become a standard reteres work tor libraries, 
colleges and universities throughout the world 

FIVE 
VOLUMES 
NORTHERN EUROPE (Vol MEDITERRANEAN AND 


Hh). Available trom Stoct LP RICA (Vol. IV). Available 
from Stock 


1itl AMERICAS (Vol V) WORTD, AUSTRALIA. FASI 
lo be Published th el ASEA CVol. 1). To be Published 
HeAL Veal 


INDIA MIDDII LAST, 


) rn 
Price RUSSIA (Vol. HE). To be Pub- 
£5 10 () lished [959 
Bound to withstand heavy wear and printed on hea 
Per ; 
c quality paper with multicolour plates measuring 2 feet by 19 
inches with linen backed centre folds, this atlas is based ¢ 
Volume the most modern map-making techniqu 


SEE THE TIMES ATLAS OF THE WORLD 
VE YOUR NEAREST BRANCH OF 


Cr” 
Yim Ames 7, 
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